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MAJOLICA. 


By Mr. Jacop Facker. 


That species of glazed potter’s ware which is known 
under the name of Majolica has shared the fate of many 
other branches of art, having been highly esteemed and 
even overrated at first, then falling into decadence and 
oblivion, and again after some time making its appear- 
ance as an antique. 

The origin of majolica, though not far distant from 
modern times, is still rather obscure. It might easily 
have escaped the eyes of the world, inasmuch as the 
early productions, both in material and ornamentation, 
have rather a rough and shapeless appearance. It was 
not until the beginning of the sixteenth century, the 
period at which, in Italy at least, everything that was 
undertaken showed a master hand, that this manufac- 
ture took an artistic flight. The most accomplished 
princes then took majolica under their especial patronage: 
kings and emperors considered these works their most 
beautiful treasures, the noblest ornaments for table or 
credence, not less precious even than vessels of gold and 
silver. Soon however these royal and imperial patrons 
_ passed away, and the artists, no longer honored by 
their notice, abandoned their craft. Their productions, 
from having been patronised beyond measure, now fell 
into disuse, the work became more careless in execution, 
its beauty diminished, and at length a most dangerous 
‘Tival arose in Oriental, and later in European porcelain. 
As regards High Art indeed, the porcelain of that time 
could not in any degree stand the comparison with the 
_More beautiful majolicas of the best period, but they 
Were more delicate in material, more solid, yet lighter 
and better adapted to common use, and in their deco- 


tation, though baroque in style, they displayed a certain 
The Workshop. 















something which attracted the sympathy of the contem- 
poraries of that period in art known as “Louis Quatorze”, 
or Rococo. Thus majolica fell into disrepute, the manu- 
facture of it ceased, and the art, no longer practised, 
became for the time entirely lost. 

Then after a time, amateurs and collectors again 
seized upon these productions, less however on account 
of their beauty than their antiquity, not for use or 
ornament but simply from the mania for collecting. 
Year by year the price of them increased till it reached 
an exaggerated height, and then, only a few years 
ago, followed a sudden reaction, for it was found that 
the enormous prices offered for them had produced a 
number of well executed forgeries, which could with 
great difficulty be distinguished from the genuine, especi- 
ally as in the glazed terra-cotta little or no change 
is produced by age. The doubt which naturally en- 
sued diminished also the price of the originals, but 
the forgotten art was revived and once more brought 
into practice, and the new manufacture took rank as 
what it was in reality, an imitation or meritorious 
revival of an old and beautiful art. Favored by the 
tendency of the times it quietly grew to greater im- 
portance in modern Art-Industry, obtaining far more 
than mere antiquarian or local interest, for several 
countries now took part in majolica manufacture, though 
none with the same perfection and _ intelligence as 
Italy. 

This importance of majolica as a new or revived 
and flourishing branch of modern Art-Industry is the 
cause of our proceeding to discuss it more extensively 
with the_view especially of critically illustrating its 
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artistic value and marking its place in relation to its 
modern application. 

The name majolica is supposed to be derived from 
Majorca, and indeed it appears to have been from this 
island, when under the dominion of the Arabians, that 
the impulse was given to the Italian manufacture. There 
were there some celebrated Saracenic potteries, the pro- 
ductions of which, well known to us as to their chief 
characteristics, were sent as articles of merchandise to 
Italy and were, perhaps at an early period, in common 
use there. But the commencement of the peculiar Italian 
manufacture is traced back to a certain date, the taking 
1115. In the rich booty 
found in the conquered town were immense numbers of 


of Majorca by the Pisans in 


metal-like lustre inserted 
as memorials in the walls of the churches. 


plates of baked clay with a 
So placed, 
collecting within their brilliant hollows, as in a concave 
mirror, the rays of the sun, they produced a most plea- 
sing and splendid appearance. It is not improbable that 
these “bacin’” or basins became the excitements to imi- 
It may however be that the Saracens of lower 
Italy already possessed potteries similar to those of the 


tation. 


Arabians in Majorca, Spain and Sicily, and that it was 
from them that the art extended itself northwards. 

We must nevertheless leave these suppositions un- 
decided, especially as the majolica manufacture, when 
it began to attract attention by its fame and importance, 
did not make its appearance either in Pisa, or in the 
vicinity of the former Saracenic colonies, but in the old 
Umbrian province, the little duchy Urbino, which, as 
far as history can prove, became the cradle of the 
majolica, and where it certainly displayed itself in the 
greatest beauty and perfection. 

The first city which obtained a really great and 
extensive reputation for majolica manufacture was Pesaro, 
which was at least a hundred years in advance of any 
other place. Even in the fourteenth century it is cer- 
tain that the potteries of Pesaro took an artistic and 
and favored and nurtured 
by the Maletestas who were then the reigning family. 


decorative direction were 
The greatest part of them were exported as articles of 
commerce, while many of the most beautiful specimens 
were sent as presents by the princes to other sovereign 
powers. These early productions of Pesaro are not 
however the real and genuine majolica, and therefore 
are termed technically and archeologically mezza-majolica 
or semi-majolica. They have also a greater resemblance 
in their exterior to their old Saracenic models, together 
with that peculiar metallic and iridescent glaze which 
They do not consist of one 
single layer of white or yellow clay, like the real majo- 
lica, but chiefly of a red clay which is again covered 
over by a thin coating of white earth found in Sienna. 


was their especial charm. 


This white coating after having been once exposed to 
the action of fire is ready to receive painting and glazing. 


The ornaments are very simple, and in their arabesques | 


recal their arabian origin. To these were added, besides 


the arms which form also a constant and material part | 
of the decoration in the Moresque vessels of Spain, 
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representations of Saints, heads of Deities, portraits of 
contemporary princes and their wives, with Italian and 
Latin inscriptions all roughly executed, so that in an 
artistic point of view, in the matter of design and painting 
the mezza-majolica can pretend to no high work. In 
color also they are monotonous showing no other tints 
Their great charm 
consists in their enamel of gold or mother-of-pearl which, 
as the light falls upon it, reflects so many different colors, 
Their artistic value is derived from their decorative na- 


than yellow, blue, green and black. 


ture and is favorable to their acceptance once more as 
articles of luxury. In rooms, and especially on buffets 
or sideboards with a dark background they have an 
excellent effect. The imitator or restorer must be careful 
to make the speciality and value consist in this and not 
in the painting or the busts and heads. 

This is indeed also the case with the real majolica, 
of which the decorative part is the prevailing charm, 
though this was not formerly the reason of its high 
It was prized 
and paid for in proportion to the excellence of the figures, 


estimation or of its antiquarian value. 


Where these novel objects, which obtained such immediate 
celebrity, were manufactured, or where they had their 
beginning is not easily ascertained, for our whole acquain- 
tance with majolica, and especially our knowledge of the 
different marks which characterize, and that with no 
great precision, the different manufactures, is to an extra- 
ordinary degree imperfect and full of doubt and mere 
conjecture. Even those marks which are most frequently 
met with are not always to be attributed with certainty 
Probably the new art may 
have originated or been elaborated in Urbino and intro- 
duced into Pesaro about the year 1500. The peculiarity 
was that the whole mass consisted of a whitish clay, 
and the coating of the majolica was dispensed with, and 
instead of the pure enamel of lead, one of tin, or of tin 
and lead mixed, was employed. This latter was borrowed 
from the terra-cotta of Luca della Robbia and his fa- 
mily, which is marked by the characteristic white enamel 
coating. The vessel, when shaped from the clay, was 
placed in the oven, half baked, and then dipped into the 
glaze which gave it an opaque covering; on this the 
artist painted his designs, holding, as is shown by a 
representation on one of the majolicas, the vessel in his 
left hand on his knee. A sure and light hand was ab- 
solutely necessary, as the still damp glaze quickly ab- 
sorbed the color, and rendered it impossible for the 
artist to correct any fault he might have made. What- 
ever was to be done must be quickly and precisely done. 
and this is just the reason why so many, and indeed the 
greater number of the productions, are of altogether 


to one particular factory. 


| hasty workmanship, while the hand proves that they 


might have been better executed. When the painter 
completed his work the vessel was again dipped in 4 
liquid called marzacotto glaze and a second time placel 
in the oven. The glazing and painting would then form 
into a perfect enamel neither under nor over but actt- 
ally in the glaze, and a real enamel painting with all 
its true properties would be produced. If it were I 
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quired to give the majolica its rainbowlike glaze it 
would have to undergo another process and to be in- 
troduced a third time into the oven. 

Not all at once however did the genuine majolica 
scale the heights of pictorial perfection; for some years 
it did not free itself from the harshness and imperfection 
of the mezza-majolica, and still longer did it strive to 
enhance its peculiar advantages by the charming play 
of its iridescent hues. We may therefore, without con- 
sidering the period of the mezza-majolica, distinguish 
three epochs of its fabrication, that of its commence- 
ment and development from 1500 or somewhat earlier 
to 1530; then its prime from 1530 to 1570, comprising 
the reign of Duke Guidobaldo II (1538—1568). The 
third period from 1570 is also the period of artistic 
decadence and the extraordinary multiplication of manu- 
factures whose origin is due for the most part to the 
dispersal of the artists of Urbino. The rule for the 
foregoing division is afforded by the perfection of the 
designs and especially of the artistic execution; as to 
pure decoration we are not sure whether we ought not 
to give the preference to many works of the first period. 
Of the factories in the duchy of Urbino, those of the 


city itself or of the immediate neighbourhood were of 


the greatest importance and produced the most excellent 
specimens of artistic perfection, insomuch that every 
article attributed to the best period and thoroughly 
imbued with the same characteristic features is claimed 
as the workmanship of the town and factory of Urbino. 
But the peculiar manufacture of the first period is that 
of Gubbio which enjoyed the patronage of Francesco 
Maria dello Rovere, the predecessor of Guidobaldo IL, 
who fixed his residence in that town. Gubbio however 
owes its reputation less to this princely support than to 
the efficiency of one man, Giorgio Andreoli, indisputably 
the best and most celebrated ceramist of any country. 
The history of this person, a nobleman of Pavia, 
is rather obscure. It is said, but we entertain some 
doubt on the subject, that so early as the year 1485, 
he came to Gubbio as a person of sufficient distinction 
to be well received by the princes, and that he continued 
to reside there till 1552, while his works date from 
1518 to 1537. He was professionally a sculptor, but 
as he worked after the manner of Luca della Robbia, 
he was conversant with glazed earthenware, and it is 
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easy to understand that he with the 
majolica manufacture of Gubbio and its rising importance. 
Nevertheless there is something striking and enigmatical 
in the acknowledged works of Giorgio which are generally 


marked with his name or sign. 


was connected 


The peculiarity of his 
pottery consists in this, that even those productions which 
in all other respects were genuine majolica he covered 
with the metallic irisdescent glaze of the mezza-majolica 
and united with this some other singularities. In all he 
added to the limited scale of color peculiar to the ma- 
jolicas an admirable ruby-red, due either to his own 
invention, or derived by an exclusive privilege from an- 
other ceramist of Gubbio. This red, peculiar to Gubbio, 
was entirely lost about the year 1500, the date of 
Giorgio’s death, after having been in existence almost 
thirty years. He also applied to the golden and silver 
lustre of the mezza-majolica a third color, a dark orange 
or copper of extraordinary depth and richness. He is 
remarkable too for having given to the color of the 
majolica a splendor and effect which no one, either be- 
fore or after him, has been able to attain. 

Giorgio’s works, which 
ded with some special sign 
of their production, may be 
however his name and peculiarities are found on vessels 
which originated from some other factory of the duchy 
Urbino or Casteldurante, and even marked 
with the name of other celebrated majolica artists. Hence 
we may suppose that Maestro Giorgio was not exclusively 
a majolica manufacturer and painter, but that he was 
in the habit of ornamenting the works of other artists 
of his craft with his peculiarities and discoveries. Very 
probably whenever the artists of Urbino and Castel- 
durante wished to have their works enriched with his 
metal-like lustre and ruby color, they sent them to 
Giorgio who 


besides are almost all provi- 
and frequently with the date 
sasily recognised. Sometimes 


some are 


yas the sole possessor of the secret, and 
it may easily be conceived that works passing for his 
show a great diversity of manner and are frequently 
executed in a rough style. To Giorgio succeeded Itis 
son Vincenzo, styled Maestro Cencio who may rather be 
considered his fellow-workman, for his works are hardly 
later than his father’s. Indeed after 1540 scarcely any 


taajolicas are found, showing the metal-like lustre. 


The conclusion in our next. 









SPECIMENS OF ORNAMENTATION. 
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comic mask. (See Parts 7 and 10.) 


No, 2. Renaissance Style. Border of Vestment, red on gold ground from the Dutch Gobelins in Dresden Gallery. 








No. 3. Modern Work. Paper Border. 
Ornament partly light-yellow on dark-gray ground, partly dark-gray on steok RNP the bordering lines being also dark-gray. 
Pa gee 
Lhe Workshop. 
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No. 4. 





Nos. 4—7. Panels of Pilasters. 
No. 4. From the Royal V 
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Mr. Albert Jungermann, Sculptor 
estibule of Ostbahn Station, Berlin. 
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Nos. 5—7. From Villa Ruhwald near Charlottenburg; height 3, breadth 60cm, 
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Nos. 11 and 12. Garden Pavilion. Prof. Geul, Munich. 
Ornamental woodwork on stone-basement with zinc covering. For details see Nos. 2 and 3 of Supplement. 
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Nos. 18—15. Design for a Side-board with Mirror over. Mr. Alfred Waterhouse, Archt., London. 
Parts shaded in Pollard oak, the rest in wainscot; scale '/:2 full size; for details see No. 1 of Supplement. 
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No, 17. No. 18. 
Nos. 16—18. Design for a modern Table and stuffed Chair. Mr. Emil Torge, Archt., Munich. 
Details Nos. 4 and 5 of Supplement. 
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Nos. 19 and 20. Tripod for Funeral Ceremonies. From drawings of M. Paul Bénard, Archt., Paris. ‘'/10 real size. 


This lampadaire or tripod is placed on pyramidal pedestals in the corners of the catafalco. 
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No. 22. 


Nos. 21 and 22. Cast-iron Balconies; style Louis XVI, '/1o real size. Executed by M. P. Chapal, 66 rue du Chateau d’eau, Paris. ' 


No. 21 Window Balconet, No. 22 Great Balcony. 
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Nos. 23—26. Designs for Church Vessels in the style of Italian Renaissance by Mr. VY. Teirich, Archt., Vienna. 
No, 23. Pastoral Staff. The 6 niches of the richly ornamented knob showing the statuettes of the four Evangelists, of our Saviour and 
the Virgin. 
No, 24. Pectoral Cross. 
No. 25. Holy Oil Vessel; the oil itself being kept in a separate box placed inside the vessel. 
No. 26. Pontifical Ewer; used for washing the hands. 
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Nos. 27—38. Ornamented Initials. Mr. J. Schnorr, Artist, Stuttgart. 





The remaining initials in our next. 
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No. 89. Wrought-iron Screen. 


M. Paul Bénard, Archt., Paris. 


VARIOUS. 


Enamels. 


The fine enamels of trade are generally prepared by fusing 
at high temperatures, silica, oxide of tin, and oxide of lead, and 
spreading the mixture over the surface of a sheet of copper, ‘of 
gold, or of platinum. The objections to these enamels are, in the 
first place their high cost, and secondly the impossibility of giving 
them a perfectly flat surface. Mr. KE. Duchemin has advantageously 
replaced them by the following economical and efficient compound: 
Arsenic, 80 parts by weight; salpeter, 30; silica (fine sand), 90; 
litharge, 250. This is spread on plates of glass of the required 
shape and size, care being taken, however, that the kind of glass 
employed be not inferior in point of fusibility to the enamel. 
Kinamelled glass prepared from the above substances may be drawn 
or written on as readily as if it were paper, and in less time than 
rendered indelible by simply 
Drawings, 


one minute the writing may be 
heating the plate in a small open furnace or muffle. 
autographs, legal acts, public documents, histérical facts and dates 
of importance, labels for horticultur purposes or destined for out- 
of-door exposure, coffin plates, signboards, show-case signs, etc., 
may thus be cheaply made, which will resist atmospheric in- 
fluences for ages. 

First class photographs, either negatives or positives, may be 
taken on such enamels without collodion, by using bitumen, or 
citrate of iron, or perchloride of iron and tartaric acid, or bichro- 
mate, or any other salt. A good solution for this purpose is, water, 
100 parts by weight; gum, 4 parts; honey, 1 part; pulverized 
bichromate of potash, 8 parts. Filter the liquid, spread it over 
the enamel, and let it rest, after which 

1. Expose it to the camera. . 

2. Develop the image by brushing over it the following powder: 
Oxide of cobalt, 10 parts by weight; black oxide of iron, 90 parts; 
red lead, 100 parts; sand, 30 parts. 





8. Decompose the bichromate by immersion in a bath formed 
of: Water, 100 parts by weight; hydrochloric acid, 5 parts. 

4, Wash it in clean water and dry it. 

5. Vitrify the proof on a clean piece of cast iron, the surface 
of which has been previously chalked. One minute will suffice for 
indelibly fixing and glazing the photograph, which must be care 
fully and slowly allowed to cool. 

Photographs on enamel of any size, taken in this manner, are 
perfectly unalterable under all atmospheric conditions, and may 
consequently and aptly be called “everlasting photographs”. 

Scientific American. 


Tungstate of Barytes as a White Pigment, 


The tungstate of barytes is said to have been in use in Franee, 
as a substitute for white lead, or white zinc, for some months with 
It has been employed for oil and water-colour painting 
and chromo-lithography. 


success. 


Art Exhibition. 

An International Exhibition will be held in London in 1871, 
and, according to the present plan, will be “continued” annually. 
Full details are not yet issued; it is, however, understood that 
the principal director is Col. Scott, R. E., and that it will be 
held at South Kensington, where some additional buildings will 


be erected for the purpose. Each annual exhibition will consist 
of but three classes of industrial works. Ample time will thus be 
given for preparations. It would be idle to speculate on the a 
rangements for rendering the series practically useful; but with 
the experience now obtained by the staff at South Kensington, we 
cannot doubt that the project when carried out will be as perfect 
as it can be. 
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